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desire, and the only known inner activity is thought; these grounds of determination are, however, not " representations of the outer senses " and therefore not " determinations of matter as matter." Thus, according to Kant, all matter as such is lifeless ; this and no more is what the law of the inertia of matter says.
If we consider the sense of these words with reference to the discussion of natural purposes, then the latter might be understood to mean that organised nature is no analogon of art, inasmuch as it is not organised by something outside itself, is not created ; it is rather an analogon of life in the sense of that human activity which alone is known to us as a fundamental law, and which rests upon desire and thought as internal factors. This conception makes it clear that matter as mere matter cannot " live/' at least not in this (the hylozoistical) sense, and renders untenable all subsequent life-stuff theories with which we shall be concerned.1 On the other hand it is not clear why by coupling with matter a foreign principle as the artificer of the structure, i.e. of organised nature, the product would be removed from nature ; for it is on the ground of this supposed result that Kant rejects any sort of Vitalism.
Yet he has expressly associated man as an active being with nature : and man, he admits, possesses teleological causality.
1 Cf. the passage in the Dialectic of the Judgment : " But the possibility of a living matter is unthinkable ; the concept contains a contradiction, for lifelessness, inertia, is the essential characteristic of matter." Only by a vicious circle, according to Kanfc, can we deduce purposiveness out of the life of matter.